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WHO SAYS? 

"If this [Iraq's possession 
of WMDs] turns out to 
be a lie then Tony Blair 
should resign. He should 
also be prosecuted under 
international law as a 
war criminal." 

ANN NICHOL, whose son 
John was killed in Iraq 
while serving with the 
royal marines. 

"Support our troops by 
bringing them home." 
MILITARY FAMILIES SPEAK 
OUT, a US organisation of 
people opposed to the in¬ 
vasion of Iraq who have 
relatives in the military. 

"It is our firm view that 
Number 10 tried to 
intimidate the BBC in its 
reporting of events 
leading up to the war 
and during the course of 
the war itself." 

RICHARD SAM BROOK, BBC 
News head, on pressure 
from prime minister Tony 
Blair’s office. 

"They were forged." 
Christian Science Monitor 
editor PAUL VAN SAM- 
BROOK’S verdict on docu¬ 
ments "discovered" in 
Baghdad, used by his and 
other newspapers in April 
to smear Britain’s anti-war 
MP George Galloway. 

"From striking to 
strikers, from mass 
demonstrations to goal 
celebrations, from 
industrial action to 
goalmouth action." 
Website of soccer's gov¬ 
erning body, FIFA.COM, on 
how football might halt 
unrest in France. 

"/ think capitalism has 
got everybody's goat." 
WALTER BECKER, guitarist 
in the Steely Dan band, on 
their new album Every¬ 
thing Must Go. 


ATCH ... IRAQOCCUPATION WATCH ... IRAQ0 


More like Vietnam 
every day 

A top US general is already 
comparing the occupation of 
I raq to the "quagmire" the U S 
sank into in Vietnam. 

The U S had "failed to un¬ 
derstand the mindset and atti¬ 
tudes of the Iraqi people and 
the depth of hostility towards 
the US", says retired general 
William Nash. 

To date, 57 U S and 8 B rit- 
ish soldiers - and scores of 
I raqi people- have been killed 
in armed clashes since George 
Bush announced the end of 
"combat" on M ay 1. 

After one clash, the Inde¬ 
pendent newspaper com¬ 
mented,"The official A merican 
reports of the search operation 
chillingly resemble those issued 
at the height of the V ietnam 
War, with all thedead described 
as enemy combatants." 

I n a further, sick echo of Vi¬ 
etnam, U S troops in the west¬ 
ern city of Ramadi copied a 
scene f ro m the f i I m A pocalypse 
Now. They blasted out 
Wagner's piece of music" R ide 
of the Val kyries" before smash¬ 


ing into houses 

I n the movie the same mu¬ 
sic plays as a crazed U S officer 
launches a helicopter strike on 
a Vietnamese village. 

Democracy canned 

The U S and B ritain are aban¬ 
doning promises to bring de¬ 
mocracy to I raq and turning to 
increased military repression. 

"US commanders have or¬ 
dered a halt to local elections 
and self rule in provincial cit¬ 
ies across Iraq," reports the 
Washington Post newspaper. 

TheU Soccupyingforcesare 
"choosing instead to install their 
own handpicked mayors and 
administrators, many of whom 
are former I raqi military lead¬ 
ers" . 

The paper says the order 
"follows similar decisions by the 
3rd I nfantry D ivision in central 
I raq and those of B ritish com¬ 
manders in the south." 

I raqi generals and police 
colonels with close ties to 
Saddam H ussein'sBa'ath Party 
are now mayors of a dozen cit¬ 
ies, including Samarra, Najaf, 
Tikrit,Balad and Baqubah. 


NZ joins the war 

60 army engineers will bejoin- 
ing a detachment of minedear- 
ers in I raq. They will operate 
with B ritish units. 

Prime minister H elen Clark 
says the troops will perform 
"humanitarian work". 

But defence chief Bruce 
Ferguson stressed that the en- 
gineerswill bearmed and were 
"authorised to defend them¬ 
selves if they were with a force 
that came under fire". 

"A II my soldiers", he said, 
"whether they be infantry, ar¬ 
moured corps, or in this case 
engineers, they are first and 
foremost soldiers." 

'Shoot the fuckers' 

London's Evening Standard 
newspaper carried chilling inter¬ 
views last month with U S troops 
who admit they kill civilians. 

A nthony Castillo oftheU S 
infantry said, "When they were 
there, they were in the wrong 
spot, so they were considered 
the enemy." 

Sergeant John Meadows 
said," Like, the only way to get 
through shit like that was to 
concentrate on getting through 
it by killing as many people as 
you can." 

Corporal Richardson added, 
"You make the rules as you go 
along. Like, in Fallujah we get 
rocksthrown at us by kids You 
wanna turn round and shoot 
one of the little fuckers" 

Castillo also pointed to the 
rising anger among U S troops 
at their own commanders. 

"We're more angry at the 
generalswho are making these 
decisionsand who never hitthe 
ground, and who don't get shot 
ator have to look atthe bloody 
bodies" 



The US military juggernaut was defeated in Vietnam. Demoral¬ 
ised GIs eventually turned on their own officers. 


Back in action 



By GRANT M ORGAN, secretary of 
Socialist Worker 

After almost a year on sick 
leave, and after seven opera¬ 
tions, my health has stabilised 
and I'm back in action. 

11 was so frustrating to sit on 
thesidelinesand watch the bril¬ 
liant anti-war protests in New 
Zealand and around the planet. 

Coming on top of huge anti¬ 
capitalist mobilisations, there's 
no doubt we're seeing the 


emergence of an international 
people's liberation movement. 

This global movement is 
challenging world capitalism's 
wars, oppressions and inequali¬ 
ties. The waves of radicalism 
overseas are as yet only ripples 
in A otearoa. But these ripples 
are a foretaste of bigger things 
to come. 

I t's an exciting time to be a 
socialist and an activist. I'm 
glad to be back in action with 
Socialist Worker. 
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E ditorial 


The highest stage 
of capitalism 

A squad of US troops kicks in a door and forces an Iraqi man to the 
ground. Not too far off, the first shipment of Iraqi oil is pumped onto 
a waiting tanker 

Tooled-up " robocops” in Sacramento, California, emerge from an 
armoured personnel carrier and crack the butts of their M-16 rifles 
down on GE free protesters, while US-engineered genes spread un¬ 
seen across Gisbourne corn fields. 

Men with guns, in Australian and New Zealand army uniforms, 
drill in preparation for deployment to the resource-rich Solomon Is¬ 
lands, to the quiet approval of shareholders. 

" Keeping the peace”, say the rulers," weapons of mass destruction”, 
"ending hunger in Africa". 

From the cities of Iraq to the public services of the West, from the 
reachesof outer space- soon to beinvaded byorbiting missile defence 
systems - to the microscopic building blocks of life, corporations are 
extending their colonisation through fraud and force of arms. 

Control is being taken out of the hands of the vast majority of 
people on the planet and vested in the market and the generals. All of 
this has a name - imperialism. 

Imperialism is not a product of this president, or that "unethical” 
corporation. It's not driven solely by the arms industry, ortheoil industry. 

Imperialism is, as the Russian revolutionary Vladimir Lenin put it 
over 80 years ago, ” a stage in the development of capitalism”. 

In most nations today, one or two giant corporations dominate 
entire branches of the economy. They compete across the globe 
through military force. 

Imperialism is not new. 150 years ago, British troops were 
confiscating Maori land. 

But with the long term outlook now showing a failing US economy, 
the Bush administration has gambled on using its military superiority 
to give US corporationsa competitive advantage. Byescalating imperial 
aggression, they're pushing the planet towards a new world war. 

In this co untry, hundreds of thou sands of Labour voters are disturbed 
by the way the world is heading. But far from standing up to imperialism, 
the Labour government is backing one colonisation after another. 

Workers hired to produce and provide the goods and services 
needed by society, along with their families, make up about three- 
quarters of New Zealand’s population. 

Their numbers, their key role in the economy and their workplace 
organisation make workers the only class able to confront imperialism. 

The threat has become so extreme that Labour's working class 
supporters and Greens, Alliance activists and revolutionaries, agree on 
many more issues than in the past. Ourcommon ground is expanding. 

The possibility is growing for the left to unite around a broad 
programme for action, and start mobilising the working class to defeat 
imperialism and take the power back. 
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N ews review 


opinion 


Confiscation 


By GRANT MORGAN 

The media would have us think that'confis¬ 
cations' belong to the distant past, like colo¬ 
nialism's unjust seizure of M aori land. 

B ut that's not right. Confiscations of our 
heritage and rights are going on today. 

It doesn't matter if you're A sian, M aori, 
Polynesian or Pakeha,or if you'refemaleor 
male. If you belong to the grassroots, then 
you're being dispossessed by the market and 
the government in so many ways 

H ere are just some of the confiscations 
happening right now: 

Confiscation of workers’ rights 

U nder New Zealand law, all strikes are 
illegal unlessconnected to talksaboutanew 
work contract. Due to government propa¬ 
ganda, however, many workers don't know 
their freedom to strike has been confiscated. 

With just one exception, Helen Clark's 
government continued all of National's 
harsh legal bans on workers' right to strike. 

Labour's law forbids any worker from 
going on strike against government policies 
mass layoffs, managers picking on staff, 
speedups on the job, environmental dan¬ 
gers or wars of aggression. 

Nor can workers strike to support other 
strikers, no matter what their dispute is 
about. The aim is to weaken the combined 
strength of workers, so that employers have 
more power over the rest of us 

Workers standing upfortheir rights face 
severe penalties Some Auckland firefight¬ 
ers are currently facing a court case. 

They had been on pickets to isolate a 
small group linked to managers' failed ef¬ 
forts to crush the firefighters' union. 

If these firefighters are found guilty, yet 
continue with peaceful actions to defend 
their union, the law allows them to bejailed 
for three months and have their homes cars 
and other personal property seized. 

Such legislative violence against the 
workers' movement is disgraceful from a 
government calling themselves'Labour'. 

Confiscation of workers’ jobs 

The power of capital is so great and the 
global market is so shaky that job insecu¬ 
rity haunts most NZ workers. Every day, 
some workers have their jobs confiscated 
by profit-driven employers. 

H undreds of timber workers in the cen¬ 
tral North Island are facing unemployment. 
Their bosses blame the market. 

W hen the market favoured them, forestry 
bosses were happy to cream off big profits 
created by the labour of their low-paid staff. 

Now these bosses are confiscating jobs 
to protect their corporate wealth - which 
workers' labour made in the first place. 

Shouldn't the bosses who profited from 
the market be told by the government to 
protect their staff when the market goes 
sour? A ny such suggestion is, of course, 


howled down by corporate profiteers. 

If H elen Clark does nothing to save tim¬ 
ber workers' jobs, it will be clear she puts 
bosses' profitsand the capitalist market first. 

Confiscation of legal rights 

The people running society say the law 
must always be obeyed. But when it suits 
their interests, the ruling elite confiscate 
other peoples' legal rights in a flash. Two 
recent examples involve M aori customary 
title and migrants' rights. 

Court of A ppeal judges cleared the way 
for the M aori Land Court to consider an 
i wi claim for customary title of some coast- 
line.This judgement finally upheld interna¬ 
tional law on indigenous customary title. 

Next day, H elen Clark proposed a new 
law to give the state full ownership of the 
coast. The prime minister was backed by 
National, full of crap about 'one standard 
of citizenship'. 

B ut the coast is being commercialised by 
a coalition of wealthy investors and state 
bureaucrats.They're squeezing out the rest 
of us from many parts of the coast. 

Iwi customary title could improve public 
access by blocking commercialisation. 

Helen Clark's confiscation of the legal 
rights of Maori, the first migrants to 
A otearoa, is matched by Labour's 'dawn 
raid' on the legal rights of recent migrants. 

A new immigration law which victim¬ 
ises non-whites and the poor was rushed 
through parliament in just a few hours. 

A n 'invitation only' exclusion zone has 
been created around New Zealand. Even 
migrants with enough 'entry points' may miss 
out.They must also be'invited in' by immi¬ 
gration bureaucrats, who will service the la¬ 
bour demands of employers. 

Helen Clark's government has shifted 
the balance of power even more in favour 
of bosses and their labour market. 

Because the rules have suddenly 
changed, thousands of would-be migrants 
already in New Zealand risk deportation. 
Their legal rights have been stolen away. 

NZ's independence:ANOTHER CONFISCATION 

U S president G eorge W. B ush wants to 
create an A merican world order.This evil 
empire of bombs and bucks is against the 
interests of most people on the planet. 

Yet Helen Clark is supporting the US 
'war on terrorism', which is Washington's 
excuse for bul lyi ng and i nvadi ng other cou n- 
tries, and is sending NZ troops to Iraq. 

Labour's sell-out to U S imperialism is 
an extension of National's arse-licking. 
Labour and National have confiscated New 
Zealand's independence. Yet they're the 
first to wave the NZ flag. 

Our independence will only be re¬ 
claimed when grassroots people in New 
Zealand link up with grassroots people 
overseas to build a world that serves the 
needs of humanity. 


The 
union's 
not for 
show 

By JOHN ANDERSON 

0 nj une 27, the management of Sante 
Fe Gold learnt a lesson in workers' 
rights they're unlikely to forget, after 
a picket sent a message directly to 
their wallets. 

Santa Fe Gold, who manage sev¬ 
eral major adult entertainment bars 
in Auckland including Showgirls, 
sacked five cleaners after they joined 
the U nite union. 

The workers had contacted the un¬ 
ion after being subjected to continual 
verbal abuse and racist comments. 
0 ne worker was even assaulted. 

Management had also failed to 
meet minimum legal requirements. 
The cleaners received no sick pay and 
weren't given daysoff in lieu for work¬ 
ing public holidays.They had to work 
6-7 hours without a break. 

After three weeks of attempted 
mediation, Unite director Matt 
M cCarten pulled the plug on talks 

McCarten told Socialist Worker 
M onthly R eview, "The employers are 
happy to sit in the courts and workers 
can often be marginalised by the le¬ 
gal process. 

"We decided to use the lost art of 
applying pressure to the employer di¬ 
rectly through their pocket". 

Thepicketwasheld outsideShow- 
girls in downtown Auckland on the 
Friday night. Starting with 15 people, 
it grew to over 40 at its height.D espite 
police harassment, it lasted two hours. 
I n that time, only five people went in. 

Hours before a second picket 
planned forthefollowing night, U nite 
received a call from the management, 
who asked them not to go ahead. 

They claimed the picket the night 
before had cost them well over 
$10,000 and they would like to meet 
with the union the next day. 

At the Sunday meeting, the man¬ 
agement agreed to investigate all of the 
union's allegations and promised to 
remedy any wrongs and reinstate any 
worker found to bewrongly dismissed. 

They also agreed to consider fa¬ 
vourably an employment agreement 
and acknowledged the freedom to 
join unions. 

Unite is now watching to see 
whether the employers will keep their 
word, but is ready to carry the indus¬ 
trial struggle in to the streets again. 

"The bosses don't like fronting up 
to the public to explain themselves", 
said M cCarten. "I know it works" 
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N ews review 


Profit and power drive GE 


By DAVID COLYER 

The first week of J uly saw a 
crop of news stories related to 
G enetic E ngineering (G E). 

G E corn has once again 
been discovered growing in this 
country, the government 
agency overseeing GE has 
been strongly criticised in a re¬ 
port and the E uropean U nion 

(EU) has given _ 

into US pres¬ 
sure to remove 
bans on G E. 

The stories 
highlighted why 
G E should be 
kept in the 
laboratory and 
out of the food 
chain and the 
wider environ¬ 
ment. 

G E corn dis¬ 
covered in a Japanese pizza 
has been traced to G isbourne. 
The corn was grown from im¬ 
ported seed that been tested 
and declared GE free before 
arriving in this county. 

If engineered genes can 
contaminate GE free corn 
when there is supposed to be 
a moratorium on GE crops, 
then we can hardly believe 
claimsthat non-G E crops will 
be protected from contamina¬ 
tion after the moratorium is 
lifted at the end of 0 ctober. 

The Environmental Risk 
Management Authority 
(ERMA) is the government 
agency charged with oversee¬ 


ing G E . 

A n independent report out 
this month found that, among 
otherproblemsERM A was"so 
strongly oriented to processing 
applications", at the expense of 
monitoring what gene engi¬ 
neers were actually doing,"that 
the recurrence of monitoring 
mishaps cannot be ruled out". 

These findings suggest that 

_ ERMAisarub- 

ber stamp for 
GE, compro¬ 
mising health 
and safety to 
make life easy 
for the biotech 
industry. 

M eanwhile, 
the US 
backed by 
other countries, 
including New 
Zealand - has 
been building a case in the 
World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) to force the E U to 
drop banson the import of G E 
products. 

The Europeans have now 
buckled to the pressure and 
dropped their bans. 

This was a clear case of the 
U S flexing its economic mus¬ 
cle after its "victory" in Iraq. 
New Zealand's support and 
the E U back-down was a rec¬ 
ognition of U S dominance. 

The WTO case highlights 
that the same desire for profit 
and power that drive war and 
globalisation are also behind 
GE. 


"The US department of agri¬ 
culture, US agency for inter¬ 
national development (US¬ 
AID) and the state department 
are advancing US geopolitical 
and corporate interests. 

Principled opposition to 
biotechnology on health, en¬ 
vironmental, ethical and other 
grounds are viewed as a new 
'axis of evil' to be overcome." 
■ Author AZIZ CHOUDRY 



Agriculture and trade ministers met in June in Sacramento, California, 
protected by 8,000 riot cops.Top of the agenda was a push by the Bush 
regime and its allies - including Labour’s associate agriculture minister 
Damien O'Connor - to force GE organisms on an unwilling world. 


Return to the streets 

The Labour-led government remains committed to G E. It plans to 
lift the two-year moratorium on the release of genetically modified 
organisms at the end of 0 ctober. 

But the GE Free movement is starting to reactivate. Wellington 
environmentalist group H arakeke E co Collective isorganising a march 
from Te A ro Park to parliament at 
noon on July 19. A week later a na¬ 
tional strategy hui for the GE free 
movement will be held in A uckland. 

Labour introduced the morato¬ 
rium after 20,000 people marched in 
A uckland in September 2001. 

Stopping the government from lift¬ 
ing the moratorium would probably 
require an even more massive mobi¬ 
lisation. It's hard to see that happen¬ 
ing in the next three months H owever, 
the reactivation of the movement in 
the lead-up to O ctober could lay the 
foundationsfor on-going mass resist¬ 
ance once the moratorium is lifted. 


KEEP 



OUT OF OUR 


ENVIRONMENT 

Protest: Saturday July 19th 

Meet at Te Aro Park (Pigeon Park) at 12 noon, 
march lu parliament. 

Don’t lei tlie government end ihe moratorium 
on CMO release - keep GE in the lab! 


'It's about democracy' 


‘GE isn’t just about food 
safety, it’s about democracy. 
The government is pursuing 
the agenda of business and 
ignoring public opinion. 

What motivated me to get 
stuck in [to the GE free cam¬ 
paign] was a newspaper arti¬ 
cle by Marion Hobbs in which 
she said New Zealanders were 
opposed to GE because they 
were scientifically illiterate. 

She said opponents of GE 
had adopted an almost reli¬ 
gious opposition and would 
never be convinced, in effect 
saying that if opinions are 
deeply held they can be ig¬ 
nored. Whatever our reasons 
for opposing GE, we have a 


right to them. 

We need to get people on 
the streets to w i n. We ca n w i n 
all the scientific arguments, 
but that doesn't mean the 
government will change 
policy. We can win the debate 
but still lose the real battle. 

We're planning another big 
protest before the morato¬ 
rium ends in October - we've 
got to make the opposition to 
GE strong and public. 

If the government ignores 
deeply held reservations 
about GE it’s going to suffer 
the consequences.’ 

■ SAM BUCHANAN, Harakeke 
Eco Collective activist 


‘Demand 100 percent GE free’ 


‘The GE free movement has 
become mainstream. A 
myriad of organisations are 
now involved. 

Rural Women and the Sus¬ 
tainability Council want the 
moratorium extended. The 
movement is bigger than any 
one group. 

Federated Farmers want 1 
percent to be the acceptable 
level of GE contamination in 
"GE free" food. 

This denies everyone's 
right to GE free food and un¬ 
dermines our export image. 

From a scientific point of 
view it’s outrageous. The "ac- 
ceptable” contamination 
could be from human genes. 

The most outrageous issue, 


at the moment, is our govern¬ 
ment’s support for the US 
case at Wo rid Trade Organisa¬ 
tion to force the Europeansto 
accept GE food. This is like 
New Zealand forcing nuclear 
power on Pacific nations. 

The challenge is to get the 
message out. It is not enough 
for the GE free movement to 
be groups like Socialist 
Worker and the Greens. 

It has to be ordinary New 
Zealanders across the whole 
political and ethnic spectrum. 
We must demand legislation 
to protect 100 percent GE free 
production and environment.’ 

■ JON CARAPIET, spokesper¬ 
son for GE Free NZ 
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A nti-privatisation struggles 


'Renationalise rail 
without compensation' 


By GRANT BROOKES 

The Labour government was moving to 
take back partial ownership of the railways 
as SocialistWorker M onthly R eview went 
to press. 

$44 million was handed over to Tranz 
Rail in J une. This will be either a down- 
payment on a bigger $126 million deal or, 
if shareholders reject the deal later this 
month, a loan. 

The proposed deal involves $1 for the 
tracks (the price paid by Tranz Rail in 
1993), $50 million for the land under them 
and $76 million for a 35 percent stake in 
the company. 

The government would later look to sell 
its 35 percent share, possibly to A ustralian 
freight firm Toll H oldings, leaving it with 
just the tracks. 

Campaign 

The government's moves come after a 
three-year campaign to "take back the 
track", led by the railworkers' RMT un¬ 
ion and supported by other groups likethe 
G reen Party. 

Campaigners are now divided over the 
final goal of taking back the track and 
whether the current deal meets it. 

RMTU general secretary Wayne 
B utson told SocialistWorker M onthly R e- 
view last year that "the aim is not to pro¬ 
tect the jobs and conditions of rail work¬ 
ers. The thrust of the campaign is public 
conscience". 

The government should just take the 



150 members of the rail workers RMT un¬ 
ion rally at parliament on 17 October, 2001, 
presenting a petition to return the rail net¬ 
work to public ownership signed by 45,000 

people. PHOTO:www.rmtunion.org.nz 



tracks, he said, and use control of the net¬ 
work to encourage multinationalsto come 
in and set up shop. 

Butson didn't want the profit motive 
out of rail. H e was personally "a great fan 
of profit". 

"I don't see any chance to get this gov- 
ernmentto turn rail back into a non-profit 
government department", he said. O thers 
in the campaign disagree. 

NZ Rail was sold off by the National 
government in 1993. Even Labour finance 
minister M ichael Cullen admitsthatTranz 
Rail was "the beneficiary of a pretty soft 
privatisation". 

A conglomerate led by US multina¬ 
tional Wisconsin Central and New Zea¬ 
land investment bankers Fay Richwhite 
paid $328 million for the company. 

A t the time, replacement value of roll¬ 
ing stock (locomotivesand wagons) alone 
was $2.8 billion. J ust three years earlier, 
the government had poured $1.5 billion 
into NZ Rail. 


Stripped 

Even then, the conglomerate only 
handed over $107 million of their own 
money.They took out the equivalent of a 
mortgage on the company to buy the rest. 

E conomist B rian G aynor commented, 
"On day one they effectively stripped 
more than $200 million out of NZ Rail's 
equity.That equity had been contributed 
by New Zealand taxpayers." 

Between 1993 and 1999, they made 
profitsof $381 million, more than quadru¬ 
pling their original investment. 

They did it by cutting jobs, increasing 
exploitation - so a smaller workforce made 
more money for the company for less pay 
- and slashing spending on maintenance 
and safety. 

Nearly20,000 rail workers were laid off 
in the 1980s and 1990s in preparation for 
privatisation. A fter 1993, Tranz Rail cut 
staff further from 5,326 to 3,757. 

A ccording to former managing direc¬ 
tor Francis Small, meanwhile, the revenue 
generated by each employee rose from 
$91,800 in 1993 to $122,800 in 1998. Last 
year each worker made $177,200 for the 
company. 

Tranz Rail has not bought a single 
main-line locomotive. I n 1993, there were 
230 locos Today there are 140. The rest 


have broken down beyond repair. 

U nderspending on track maintenance 
has left the rail network in a dangerous 
state of disrepair. 

Tranz Rail isthe most lethal employer 
in the country by far. Since 1994, 18 rail 
workers have been killed at work and hun¬ 
dreds more injured. 

RMTU industrial officer Brian Cronin 
is one campaigner who's not completely 
happy with the government's current deal. 

Cronin told a public meeting in Welling¬ 
ton onj une 28 that "it could beaTory [Na¬ 
tional] government, and it would probably 
still be doing the same thing". 

By taking responsibility for the track 
while leaving the rest of Tranz Rail in pri¬ 
vate hands, the government will simply re¬ 
lieve investors of a huge maintenance bill 
and boost their profits even more."Priva- 
tising profits, socialising losses, that's the 
story", Cronin said. 

In May, corporate watchdog CA FCA 
called for Tranz Rail to be nationalised 
without compensation. 

‘Corporate criminal’ 

The government could pass a law to 
take back the whole company without 
shelling out $126 million on the deal. 

Spokesperson and former rail worker 
M urray FI orton said, "Considering the 
enormous damage it has wrought in its ten 
years on the job, this corporate criminal 
should be paying us compensation". 

Cronin agreed."Weshould give them a 
dollar and tell them to piss off", he said. 

Forcing the government to 
renationalise all of rail will take an indus¬ 
trial campaign, involving the 3,000 mem¬ 
bers RMTU in defence of jobs and safety. 

Cabinet papers released to Dominion 
Post under the Official Information A ct 
last year say that separating track owner¬ 
ship from train operators in Britain was 
onefactor behind a doubling of accidents. 

The private owners of Tranz Rail also 
want to increase risks by cutting shunting 
crews from two to one. 

R ail workers have shown a willingness 
to take industrial action.A nger in Welling¬ 
ton boiled over twice last year in wildcat 
strikes.The union warned in May of na¬ 
tional strikes atTranz Rail and Tranz Sce¬ 
nic after contract negotiations stalled. 

Such a campaign could win wide public 
support.A n A/6f?-Consultuspoll found 67 
percent of people wanted the government 
to take back Tranz Rail. 

But it would mean pressuring leading 
campaigners like union secretary Wayne 
B utson to change his views and make the 
defence of jobs and safety a campaign pri¬ 
ority alongside public interest. 
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A nti-privatisation struggles 


Take back the power!' 


By GRANT BROOKES 

J uly 5 sees the launch of an A lliance peti¬ 
tion calling for community control over the 
electricity industry, an end to market pro¬ 
visions and environmentally sustainable 
energy alternatives 

The petition, part of a campaign to "take 
back the power", comes after the electric¬ 
ity crisis of M ay and J une - the third big 
power shortage in New Zealand in 12 years. 

While a lack of A utumn rain meant that 
southern hydro lakes were low, the real 
reason for the crisis was corporate control 
of electricity and market competition. 

Competition between rival companies, 
each owning a piece of the electricity sys¬ 
tem, hasundermined theabilityto plan its 
overall development. 

A t the height of the crisis, a hydro gen¬ 
erator in Taranaki was spilling water be¬ 
cause the lines couldn't carry any more 
power to the national grid.The generator 
and network owner had been scrapping 
over who should pay for extra power lines 

Profit-driven electricity corporations, 
meanwhile, have no interest in building 
spare power plants or stockpiling fuel for 
use in "dry years". 

New Zealand electricity isdominated by 
three state-owned enterprises - M eridian, 
M ighty R iver Power and G enesis 

G enesischairperson B rian Corban said 
that extra capacity for dry years "doesn't 
actually accord with the financial impera¬ 
tives that are imposed on us as a state- 
owned enterprise". U nder the law, he said, 
the company's job is to make a profit. 

M ighty River Power closed down a 
power plant at M arsden Point. M eridian 
has built new plants in Australia, where 
profits are higher. 

L abour'senergy minister Pete H odgson 
admitted that "the market does not encour¬ 
age generators to hold stand-by generation 
that will run only in very dry years". 

"Such generation",he said,"will notpay 
for itself by normal commercial criteria. 11 
will sit idle most of the time earning noth¬ 
ing for its owners" 

Since the creation of the electricity mar¬ 
ket in 1996, commercial users have seen 
power pricesfall by 16 percent in real terms 
while residential prices rose by 8 percent. 

The Comalco aluminium smelter near 
B luff, which uses 15 percent of this coun¬ 
try's power, pays around 2 cents per unit - 
a fifth of the price to most householders. 

When the power crisis hit, instead of 
taking control off the market, Labour 
launched the'Target 10 percent" national 
campaign. H ouseholderswere told to save 
power for the benefit of the country. 

B ut little of the unused power was actu¬ 
ally "saved" and the main benefit went to 
the electricity generating companies, who 
simply sold the power that wasn't used in 
peoples' homesto big industrieson the"spot 


market" at twice the price. 

A t the end of M ay, Labour announced 
its long-term plan for solving electricity 
shortages. The government will pay for 
reserve power plants and fuel stockpiles 

This won't be funded by taxing commer¬ 
cial users who've profited from the elec¬ 
tricity market, or by taxing the generators 
who refused to build "dry year" capacity. 

The law requiring state-owned enter¬ 
prises to put profit first won't be changed 
either. I nstead, Labour will slap a new tax 
on ordinary householders to raise $190 
million a year. 

In line with business wishes, the govern¬ 
ment-funded generators for dry years will 
be fired by fossil fuelsThese release green¬ 
house gases and cause global warming. 

0 njune24, G reenpeace activists inter¬ 


cepted a coal ship in Tauranga harbour. 
G reenpeace climate campaigner Vanessa 
A tkinson said,"G enesisand Solid E nergy 
have exploited the energy crisis to embed 
polluting coal in our energy system.The 
government is adding to the problem by 
planning more fossil fuels power stations 
as'dry year reserve'." 

The A lliance electricity campaign co¬ 
ordinator, Quentin Findlay, told Socialist 
Worker Monthly Review that he's found 
at public meetings that "people are just 
sick to death of market provision". 

But prime minister Helen Clark has 
stated her firm commitment to the elec¬ 
tricity market. R oiling back corporate con¬ 
trol will take a mass campaign, built by a 
broad coalition and involving workers who 
have the power to stop the market's flow 
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Reverse the flow for water 


30 campaigners against water privatisa¬ 
tion in Wellington took their lively pro¬ 
test to the city council offices on J uly 1. 

The protest coincided with the first 
day of operation for a new "council- 
owned trading company" controlling 
water in Wellington and H utt City. 

The company came into existence at 
the same time that Labour's new Local 
G overnmentA ct.Thislaw isdesigned to 
promote "public-private partnerships" 
(PPPs), under which corporations can 
run water services for profit. 

The councils say they don't intend to 
privatise water. B ut they're encouraging 
people to install water meters"voluntar- 
ily". Meters allow user-pays charging, 
necessary for privatisation. 

Campaigner M aria M cM illan had ear¬ 
lier told a public meeting, "There is still 
this huge thrust towards privatisation". 
City councillors attended a conference 
on PPPs last year to hear presentations 
from water multinational U nited Water. 

Carrying shovels and bolt cutters to 
show what might happen if the councils 
forcibly install residential water meters, 
the protesters' message was," D on't even 


think about it". 

Meanwhile in Auckland, the cam¬ 
paign against council-owned M etrowater 
is gathering pace. M etrowater already 
has a user-pays system of water meters 
90 people attended a meeting in 
Avondale on June 4, organised by the 
Water Pressure Group (WPG) to build 
a boycott of water user charges. 

WPG spokesperson Penny Bright 
told Socialist Worker Monthly Review, 
"We've got hundreds of boycotters, but 
we want thousands" 

They are also opposing theGATS in¬ 
ternational free trade deal, which L abour 
is signing up to. GATS will push coun¬ 
cils into privatising water. 

Penny says M etrowater bi11s of $300 for 
three monthsarecommon."U ser charges 
are simply a mechanism for reducing the 
ratesfor those who can most afford to pay, 
putting up the burden on those who can 
least afford to pay", she said. 

WPG demand that the council abol¬ 
ish user-charges and fund water out of 
general rates, set according to property 
value, and are backing up that demand 
with direct action. 
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New Zealand & the Pacific 


Recolonising the Pacific 

Leaders of the 16-member Pacific Islands Forum will meet in Auck¬ 
land from August 12 to 19 against the backdrop of rising tensions. 

Over 40 years after Pacific states started winning independ¬ 
ence, GRANT BROOKES looks at New Zealand’s turn towards re¬ 
newed colonial intervention in the Solomon Islands and Tonga. 

Foreign minister Phil G off an- military base. The U S occupi- 
nounced in June that NewZea- ers shifted the capital from the 
land would be contributing up more developed island of 
to 200 soldiersto an Australian- Malaita to Honiara on 
led force in Solomon Islands. G uadalcanal. 

A s the NZ H erald com- They also brought large 
mented.the move"will mark a numbers of M alaitans to run 
profound shift in policy in the the government and work in 
Pacific". It represents a return key industries. The people of 
to a disastrous policy of direct G uadalcanal were driven off 
colonial intervention. their land. 

G off labelled the Solomons Thisprocesscontinued after 
a "failed state" that needed Solomon Islands independ- 
outside intervention by A us- ence in 1978. Australian com- 
tralia and N ew Zealand. paniestook the place of the U S 

Since 1998, ethnic conflict military in driving migration 
between the I satabu people of and fostering divisions, 
the main island, G uadalcanal, In 1998,Australian multina- response. with the U nited States - is at 

and people from the neigh- tional Delta Gold opened a The M E F is led by A ndrew stake".A nd secondly,"the col- 

bouring island of Malaita has hugemineonG uadalcanal.The Nori, a former finance minister lapseof Solomon I slands isde- 

daimed hundreds of lives mine accounted for a quarter of who implemented the neo-lib- priving Australia of business 

A round 20,000 people have Solomon Island's economy. eral policies demanded by the and investment opportunities", 

been driven from their homes It produced $50 million a International Monetary Fund lnparticular,Australiawants 

andtheeconomyhascollapsed. year for andtheAus- thegold mine,closed bythecon- 

But it's Western interven- Delta Gold "A small, disciplined Anzac force tralian gov- flictin 2000, back in operation, 

tion that created the break- butreturned might readily be able to overcome ernment. InavisittotheSolomonslast 

down in the first place. nothing to the untrained and undisciplined He re- year, G off said explicitly that 

Prior to the 1880s, the local people youth of the militant groups. signed in dis- stability was needed so that 

Solomons were a collection of except poi- But that would not provide a so- graceinl994 Delta G old would invest $25 

separate, self-governing is- soned rivers / u tion to the political and ethnic after being million to re-open the mine, 

lands In 1883, they were colo- and land. problems which underlie the conflict, caughtsteal- NewZealand businesseslikefi- 

nised by Germany and Britain. The ten- To the contrary, any death in- ing $70,000 nancial servicesgiantToweralso 
Former union leader Joses sionsroseto curred as a result of youths taking worth of aid have interests in the Solomons 

Tuhanuku said the colonialists boiling on New Zealand troops would result money. G off was awaiting a formal 

"took the best land from us in point in in blame, anger and pay-back being The real invitation from prime minister 

exchange for items like empty 1998 when directed against New Zealanders for divide in the Kemakeza before finalising the 

bottles, tobacco, soap, fishing the Asian years to come." Solomons, deployment, so that "the opera- 

lineand hooks economic Foreian minister Phil Goff. I ulv 2000 meanwhile, tion was not seen as some kind 

"Then they began to con- crisishitand - is not be- of neo-colonial occupation". 

vert proud and dignified Solo- pushed up unemployment. tween I satabu and M alaitans. But the Solomon Islands 

mon I slanders into a workforce Local eliteson G uadalcanal It's revealed by in fact that 1 Council of Trade U nions has 

of down-trodden and degraded led the Isatabu Freedom percent of households receive branded his government cor- 

human beings." M ovementfl FM ) in attackson 52 percent of all income. rupt. The NZ Herald reported 

D uring the second world M alaitansto divert anger away The military intervention an unnamed church leader say- 

war,the US captured the island from their own privileges and now being planned byAus- ing,"he seesforeign military in- 

of Guadalcanal from Japan. policies. The M alaitan Eagle tralia and N ew Zealand is not tervention as his only chance 

The island became a key Force (M E F) took up arms in motivated by the desperate to stay in power". 

plight of the vast majority of Dr Sarcisius Tara, a 
the people. Solomonsacademicand peace 

Both governments have negotiator, says Australia's 

been withholding aid to the planned intervention is for 

Solomons to pressure the gov- Australia rather than the 

ernment into slashing jobsand Solomons 
introducing more neo-liberal Tragically, the Australian 
reforms. G reen Party has supported the 

Thereasonsfor intervention intervention.The G reen Party 

were plainly stated in a report here, silent so far, should op- 

titled Our Failing Neighbour, pose New Zealand involve- 

published by A ustralian Strate- ment in what A ustralia calls its 

gic Policy I nstitute last month. "coalition of the willing" and 
The new "coalition of the willing": Labour defence minister Mark Firstly,"A ustralia’s standi ng demand that the government 

Burton (centre) signs up to Australia’s intervention in the Solomons. in the wider world - including send aid instead. 
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New Zealand & the Pacific 


Democracy in Tonga 


A tthestartofj une,theTongan government 
re-imposed a ban on the import of Taimi'o 
Tonga, an A uckland-based newspaper pro¬ 
duced by ex-pat publisher K alafi M oala. 

A t the same time, it introduced a bill to 
parliament allowing bans on anything 
deemed agai nst the" pu bl i c i nterest, nati onal 
security, public order and morality". M oala 
labelled the bill "a declaration of dictator¬ 
ship". 

Theban cameagainsta backdrop often- 
sions between New Zealand and Tonga. In 
the lead-up to Tongan elections last year, 
foreign minister Phil G off's threatened to 
withhold aid unless the government was 
reformed. He was accused of meddling in 
Tonga's internal affairs. 

R elations deteriorated further when an 
extraordinary report by New Zealand's 
former high commissioner in Tonga, Brian 
Smythe, was leaked to the NZ H erald. 

"From a socialist perspective", wrote 
Smythe,"the system isanathema.lt involves 
redistribution from the poor to the rich. 

"Social problems in Tonga are building 
- youth unemployment, drugs, crime, sui¬ 
cide, traffic accidents, prostitution. 

"Theonly long-term solution isthecrea¬ 
tion of a society where people have a say in 
thei r own futu re and can work for their own 
betterment". 

Tonga iscurrently dominated by the king 
and hisnobles.Ofthe27M PsintheTongan 
parliament, nine are appointed by the king 
and nine more by the 33 members of the 
country's nobility. Only nine are directly 
elected by the "commoners". 

The royal family have used their power 
to amass huge personal fortunes The king 
holds millions of dollars in offshore bank 
accounts I n 1997, Forbes magazine put the 
wealth of princessPilolevu atoverT$30miI- 


lion.The average wage inTonga today is less 
thanT$50 a week. 

M oala's Taimi'o Tonga newspaper is 
aligned with theTongan H uman R ightsand 
D emocracy M ovement (H R D M ), which is 
pushing for a 30-seat parliament with all 
M Ps elected by the people. 

In last year's general election, the 
H R D M won seven of the nine available 
seats H onolulu-based Pacific M agaz/ne said 
that "unemployment, poverty, information 
leakages that disclose corruption and great 
discrepancies of wealth, privilege, and op¬ 
portunity enjoyed by members and support¬ 
ers of the monarchist establishment com¬ 
pared with what most ordinary Tongans 
have, is swelling support for the democracy 
movement ideals". 

Support was strongest on the main island 
of Tongatapu, where two thirds of Tonga's 
working class are concentrated. A round a 
quarter of Tongans are employed as wage 
earners. M any of the rest work plots of land 
on estates controlled by the nobles. 


M ostTongan workers are not organised 
in trade unions, but nurses and teachers have 
formed workers' organisations^ riticismsof 
the monarchy are strong among public sec¬ 
tor workers 

But while workers increasingly support 
the H R D M , its leaders are not offering so¬ 
lutions to the problems of unemployment, 
poverty and job insecurity. 

L ast year, H D R M head 'A kilisi Pohiva 
praised a plan put forward by the finance 
minister for Tonga to cut public spending, 
privatise state assets and join the World 
Trade Organisation. I n M arch, he welcomed 
the backing of the B ush administration in 
the U S. 

Pohiva isalso seeking supportfrom New 
Zealand's Labour government. But New 
Zealand intervention in Tongan politics 
weakens the democracy movement. 

"When we tal k of the need for democra- 
tisation", said Smythe's report, "they rally 
in defence of their monarchy". 

Labour hopes reforms will open up 
Tonga to New Zealand capitalists and de¬ 
fuse political instability, but not abolish the 
monarchy or tackle the roots of inequality. 
So they continue to back the king militarily. 

Smythe reported,"Some soldiers see the 
democracy movement as the 'enemy'. We 
in New Zealand effectively set up the 
Tongan Defence Service and remain closely 
associated with it." 

G reen M P Keith Locke has called on 
Labour to cut military ties "We shouldn't 
be helping train an armed force that may 
be used against the people", he said. 

"Withdrawing military aid now would 
send a strong signal to theTongan govern¬ 
ment. It would also give heart to those 
Tongans pushing for more democracy in 
their country." 



'AKILISI POHIVA 


‘The movement has to have a socialist programme’ 


SIONE is a Tongan socialist living in Auck¬ 
land. He talked with Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review about the tensions in 
Tonga and the democracy movement. 

‘Peoples' idea of what is wrong with the 
government is changing. They used to 
blame the nobles and say the king was do¬ 
ing his best. But people are starting to 
blame the king for not ruling properly. 

There are other issues coming out now. 
Prices have almost doubled in the last 
year, and wages are pretty much the same. 

Land ownership papers are in the name 
of the people, but the nobles administer 
the land. People pay a tax to use it. 

There are probably going to be conflicts 
coming up regarding ownership and what 
a noble’s estate means. 

Most people can see the nobles are ir¬ 
relevant, especially the younger genera¬ 
tion. Another thing is about land-owners 
who don't even live in the country. 


[HRDM leader] Akilisi first got elected 
in 1987. He got a huge reputation from the 
stuff he’s been doing. The thing they are 
mainly talking about is corruption. But 
they’re not making economic demands. 

The Australian and New Zealand gov¬ 
ernments are going to try and co-opt the 
top of the democracy movement. 

Some wealthy business people have al¬ 
ready thrown their weight behind it. At 
the same time, a lot of common people 
support them, too. 

It depends what Akilisi does as well. It’s 
still at an early stage. I think the working 
class movement is going to come out of the 
left wing of this one. 

The leadership of the movement hasto 
come from the common people and the 
workers. It’ll have to have a socialist pro¬ 
gramme, which means abolishing the mon¬ 
archy, and economic policies that benefit 
the common people. 

A lot of this stuff would seem pretty 


wild to most people at the moment. But 
the people looking to the democracy 
movement are looking for solutions. 

Tonga’s economy is being integrated 
into the world economy by the forces of 
globalisation. A majority of Tongans live 
overseas, including 40,000 here in New Zea¬ 
land. Most are workers, and the money they 
send back keeps Tonga’s economy afloat. 

Through the overseas workers the 
movement in Tonga can link up with the 
labour movement internationally and 
build powerful support for a programme 
that really benefits the people. 

On the other hand, behind the demo¬ 
cratic talk of Western governments lurk 
business interests that want to get their 
hands on the country’s assets. 

In the long term the different forces that 
make up the movement - Akilisi, his sup¬ 
porters, business, the governments of New 
Zealand and Australia - are going to start 
pulling in different directions.’ 
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Review 


An asset for activists 



Red & Green - The New Zealand 
journal of Left alternatives 
Available for $11 (inc p&p) from 
Private Bag 68 905 Newton, 
Auckland 

Reviewed by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

Red and Green appears at a 
time when - as explored in the 
"Radical Handbook" supple¬ 
ment in this magazine - the 
New Zealand left is beginning 
to regroup and new relation¬ 
ships are forming. 

11 ad verti ses i tself as" a j o u r- 
nal of theory and politics" 
whose aim isto "help build the 
intellectual culture essential to 
the development of the Left in 
New Zealand". 

The I ntroduction to issue 1 
explains how this project devel¬ 
oped from theA lliance split in 
January 2002. 

The editors suggest that 
"anti-intellectual pragmatism" 
has historically characterised 
New Zealand politics, and par¬ 
ticularly the left. 

Former A lliance leader J im 
A nderton is mentioned as one 
of the main "pragmatists" who 
opposed neo-liberalism without 
having a coherent theoretical 
alternative. It's suggested that 
this might explain his capitula¬ 
tion to the Labour Party. 

Alternative 

The need for a thought-out 
alternative to imperialist glo¬ 
balisation is indeed vital. 

SocialistWorker hasputfor- 
ward the "broad programme" 
for the peace and j ustice groups 
contained in the "Handbook" 
for the same reason. 

The bulk of Red & Green is 
taken up with analysis of the 
war in Iraq.A good taste comes 
from the article, "NZ to join 
I raq occupation", by IM ike 


Treen. 

"The people of I raq have al¬ 
ready suffered at least a million 
deaths under UN Security 
Council-imposed sanctions", he 
says. 

"Supporters of social justice 
should remain focussed on the 
principled defence of the right 
of all oppressed people to self- 
determination free of imperial¬ 
ist interference and control. 

"We must continue to de¬ 
mand the immediate with¬ 
drawal of all foreign troops 
from Iraq and no New Zealand 
military involvement". 

I n an impressive feat of in¬ 
vestigative journalism, Nicky 
H ager's article on "NZ's secret 
military links" gives an account 
oftheSA S'sroleinAfghanistan 
- an affair so secret that prime 
minister Helen Clark wouldn't 
even admit they were there. 

This very secrecy is H ager's 
main target. "New Zealanders 
pay for these soldiers," he says. 

"Everything they do and 
everyone they kill is done in 
New Zealand's name.The pub¬ 
lic clearly has a right to be part 
of those decisions." 

Western alliance 

H ager also dispels the myth 
that N ew Z ealand has been ex- 
cluded from the Western alli¬ 
ance since 1985. 

Instead, he says, "most de¬ 
fence planning, training and 
equipping continues firmly 
within aU S alliance framework, 
much the same as if New Zea¬ 
land was still formally in the 
A NZU S alliance". 

A ziz Choudry examines the 
links between the "war on ter¬ 
ror" and institutions of global 
capitalism liketheWorldTrade 
0 rganisation. 

He argues powerfully that 
"the military, the police and se¬ 
curity agencies act as the muscle 
of the free market economy". 

"There has been much talk 
about bringing the anti-globali¬ 
sation movement together with 
the peace movement. 

"The pressing issues which 
they confront are tightly con¬ 
nected. We cannot afford the 
luxury of single-issue politics." 

Other pieces range from 
J ohn IM into's fiery riposte to 
IM ichael Bassett's cheerleading 
forthewar.to ananalysisofthe 
motives of the A merican inva¬ 
sion by the Research U nit for 


Political Economy. 

But as well as describing 
the motivations and tactics of 
our enemies, Red & Green 
also contains articles explor¬ 
ing how we might fight back 
and oppose them. 

0 ne of these is Q uentin 
Findlay's "The Road to 
Wigan Pier R evisited". 

Findlay argues that the 
A lliance,and the"democratic 
Left" in general, should adopt 
an explicit socialist agenda. 

H e defines "socialism" as 
"a society in which the domi¬ 
nant spheres of economic in¬ 
fluence are socially owned or 
controlled, the economy is di¬ 
rected toward social goals 
and privateconcernsaresub¬ 
servient to those goals". 

Marx? 

Findlay credits his defini¬ 
tion to "the young IM arx", but 
his view is actually closer to 
that of Nye Bevan, a minister 
in the British Labour govern¬ 
ment after world war two. 

Bevan said that socialism 
was based on "the conquest 
of the commanding heightsof 
the economy". 

Findlay's socialism is also 
a "market socialism", where 
"capital would continue to 
exist", but alongside a public 
sector and a co-operative sec¬ 
tor run by "worker or com¬ 
munity participation". 

H edaims," If private con¬ 
cerns, such as multinational 
corporations, can create and 
manipulate markets for their 
own ends, then socialists can 
do likewise by using the state 
and the co-operative sectors" 

B ut if the state and capital 


are not under the direct con¬ 
trol of workers, then we have 
no way to democratically plan 
the economy as a whole. 

Co-operatively owned en¬ 
terprises would still be forced 
to compete with one another - 
and with big private corpora¬ 
tions - in selling their goods 
and services. 

While the workers may not 
have a boss over them, market 
pressure would drive them to 
cut their own wages and con¬ 
ditions. Booms and slumps 
would still occur. 

I t's also unlikely that capital¬ 
ists would sit idly by and watch 
a co-operative sector take off. 

Findlay finally argues for 
theA lliance to become"an or¬ 
ganisation that promotes po¬ 
litical thought and activity 
within the wider community". 

Establishment 

But his models are the 
Swedish Social Democrats and 
the old Italian Communist 
Party - both of which became 
pillars of the establishment in 
their respective countries 

IM any A lliance members 
would be envisaging a more 
radical future for their party. 

Taken overall, the first issue 
of R ed and G reen is a great as¬ 
set for New Zealand activists. 

Asa forum for open theo¬ 
retical debate on the left it can 
also foster its development and 
regroupment, especially as a 
broader range of left activists 
get involved in reading, dis¬ 
cussing and contributing to it. 

The editors welcome articles 
and reviews from contributors. 
E-mail: kairos@actrix.qen.nz 



"The military, the police and security agencies act as the muscle 
of the free market economy", says Aziz Choudry. 
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Socialist Worker info 


Contact the 
socialists near you 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


M eets 7.30pm every M onday at Room 
2, Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Fax: (04) 566 8532 

Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 
Write: PO Box 36-106 Moera, Lower 
Hutt 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 

Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review 

is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers' councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


I-1 

| Want to fight for a better world? Join Socialist Worker | 

I □ I want to help distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 1 

1 □ I want to join Socialist Worker ' 

j NAME. PHONE. j 

i ADDRESS. ! 

■ EMAIL. j 

I Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685 Auckland I 
I or, Phone (09) 634 3983 or, Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 1 
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Industrial Action A regular column by DON FRANKS 


The dirtiest word 
in parliament 


Foryearsit'sbeenthedirtiest word in par¬ 
liament; now the A lliance is using it fre¬ 
quently. 

A lliance journal Red & Green aims at 
"encouraging discussion and debate about 
themes and issues relating to our political 
orientation - socialist." 

Union organiser Quentin Findlay ad¬ 
vances "a possible popular socialist vision 
for the A lliance... a programme for fun¬ 
damental shift in economic, social and po¬ 
litical relations between labour and capi¬ 
tal.” 

People who've talked withA lliance ac¬ 
tivists since their latest conference know 
that raising socialism as a practical alter¬ 
native to capitalism is being vigorously 
debated inside the party. 

If the A lliance comes out to bat for so¬ 
cialism, it will be a big plus for workers' 
industrial action. 

When unionists struggle against em¬ 
ployers for better wages and conditions, 
they do so from a position of disadvantage. 

Employers have vast financial re¬ 
sources that no union can match; they also 
have the forces of the state to call on when 
things start getting tough. I n this unequal 
struggle, one thing, which can help work¬ 
ers, is the power of ideas. 

The history of the labour movement is, 
in part, the continuous development of one 
great idea, the idea of universal human 
equality. 

English radicals the Diggers tried 
putting the idea into practice in 1649, by 
demanding communal ownership of land. 
The R ussian revolution of 1917fired work¬ 
ers' imagination worldwide with the idea 
that a totally new system was possible. 

The Diggers were swiftly crushed by 
landlords D estroying the R ussian revolu¬ 
tion took longer. 

But whilst Soviet U nion stood as a so¬ 
cialist country (and even during the later 
years when it was socialist in name only) 
the idea of a "socialist sixth of the world" 
stood as a beacon of hope for workers.To 
many, the Soviet Union was proof that 
capitalism was not the only possible type 
of modern society. 

A fter the collapse the Soviet U nion, 
apologistsfor capitalism claimed final vic¬ 
tory in thefield of ideas.They crowed that 
capitalism was the only system which could 
possibly work, that variants of capitalism 



Unions need more of these ideas: The 
socialist call, "workers of the world unite", 
on a West Coast miners' picket line in May. 


had always been in existence, that capital¬ 
ism arose from "human nature" and that 
it could never be changed. 

A II those arguments are demonstrably 
untrue, but they're frequently repeated 
today, and accepted by many, including, 
probably, a majority of trade union offi¬ 
cials That's indicated by the widespread 
top union level acceptance of Partnership. 

CTU president Ross Wilson, and lead¬ 
ers of the biggest unions such as the Pub¬ 
lic Service A ssociation and the E ngineers 
U nion constantly call for union "partner¬ 
ship" with employers and the government 
(itself a major employer). 

Partnership suggests an on going mu¬ 
tually supportive relationship between 
equals It confers a raised air of status on 
top union officials for them to present 
themselves as employers "partners", but 
for most workers in capitalist society, part¬ 
nership with their boss is a joke. 

U nder capitalism, employers own the 
means of producing the necessities of life. 
They run their businesses in the way that 
will return maximum profits. 

Full employment, environmental con¬ 
cerns, regional development, health, safety 
and other social considerations are always 
secondary to private profit. 

In this set-up, genuine partnership, 
with workers needs getting equal status 
with corporate objectives, isn't possible. 
The bitterly fought 82-day K inleith mill 
dispute isjust the most recent reminder 
of that. 


Partnership means trusting and stick¬ 
ing up for your partner. In negotiations 
with employers, partnership implies iden¬ 
tification with "your" company instead of 
solidarity with other workers. It implies 
making concessionsto help thefirm in the 
hope that there might be some sort of re¬ 
ward later, "when times get better". 

I n real life union strugglesa partnership 
mindset from workers results in half¬ 
hearted efforts from the union side, so as 
not to overly damage their partner. 

A nyone with the slightest experience of 
union negotiations knows employers never 
take that attitude themselves 

A t the bargaining table, employers are 
always hard out for their side, and the only 
thing they like better than that is not bar¬ 
gaining at all, but dictating terms abso¬ 
lutely. 

Some union officials argue for union 
concessions to help keep firms viable, so 
workers can keep their jobs 

Thousands of former freezing workers 
know it doesn't happen that way. Conces¬ 
sions made "to keep works operating" 
were no guarantee of employment when 
it suited the bosses to shut up shop. 

The best way for unions to counter 
employer's dictates is to present a solid 
front of total commitment to the workers. 
That means always putting workers inter¬ 
ests before the company and before anti¬ 
worker government laws. 

Socialist ideas help unionists do that. 

I nstead of looking to the company, which 
will disown them at the first downturn, 
socialists look to the power of unity with 
workers on other jobs, and in other coun¬ 
tries 

I nstead of constantly being denied jus¬ 
tice by anti-worker laws, socialists break 
through those laws by mass organisation. 
Socialist ideas also liberate us from the 
deadening capitalist message that "this is 
as good as it gets" 

Socialism offers the inspiring possibil¬ 
ity of replacing capitalism with a new so¬ 
ciety run by workers themselves. Such 
hopes inspires workers to fight with more 
confidence in the here and now. 

A lliance members are represented at all 
levels of the union movement. Their re¬ 
vival of a socialist current inside unions 
would provide a much-needed breath of 
fresh air. 







